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A  SIMI-MOMTHIY  «IPOiT  OH  NEW  0  E  V  E  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

•  Trends  and  issues 


Delay  in  funds  for  educational  TV  is  caused 
by  “conservative”  state  legislatures.  Reports  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  first  national  conference  on  educational 
television,  held  in  Washington  recently,  indicate  that 
educators  are  resorting  to  private  funds  because  of 
difiiculties  in  getting  state  funds.  Sponsored  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Television  and  the 
National  Citizens  Committee  for  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  the  conference  attracted  nearly  200  educators 
and  interested  officials. 

In  spite  of  obstacles,  educators  were  able  to  report 
that  15  stations  already  have  received  construction 
permits  from  the  FCC  —  with  two  stations  due  on 
the  air  soon  —  and  10  have  applications  pending.  An 
additional  127  communities  are  showing  some  activity. 

Beginning  elementary  teachers  earn  more 

than  beginning  high  school  teachers.  A  survey  made 
by  U.  of  Wisconsin  reveals  that  while  salaries  for 
beginning  high  school  teachers  jumped  an  average 
of  $200  over  last  year,  elementary  school  salaries  went 
up  over  $300. 

Average  beginning  salaries  reported  for  1952-53 
by  all  sources  were  as  follows:  for  men  high  school 
teachers,  $3,050,  an  increase  of  $176  over  last  year; 
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for  men  grade  school  teachers,  $3,110,  a  $340  increase; 
for  women  high  school  teachers,  $2,945,  an  increase 
of  $200;  and  for  women  elementary  school  teachers, 
$3,005,  or  $316  more  than  last  year. 

To  boost  sagging  enrollment  and  get  its  de¬ 
grees  recognized  by  other  schools,  U.  of  Chicago  has 
dropped  its  “progressive”  education  program.  The 
University  Senate  decided  to  abandon  a  “bold  ven¬ 
ture”  in  education  which  accepted  bright  students 
after  two  years  of  high  school,  awarded  degrees  to 
bright  students  after  two  years  of  college.  Enroll¬ 
ment  has  fallen  ofiF  because  many  parents  are  unwilling 
to  send  their  children  to  college  after  only  two  years 
of  high  school.  The  new  program  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  ne.xt  year. 


•  Administration 


Key  position  in  American  pnblic  schools 

is  held  by  the  elementary  school  principal.  People 
usually  feel  more  strongly  attached  to  the  local  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  than  to  the  town  high  school.  TTie 
elementary  school  is  the  children’s  first  school;  the 
parents’  first  school  for  their  children.  Its  PTA’s  are 
more  active,  better  supported  than  high  school  PTA’s. 
Elementary  school  area  of  service  is  more  highly  con¬ 
centrated,  covers  less  ground  than  that  of  the  high 
school.  Thus,  says  Eugene  G.  Wilkins,  President, 
N.  J.  State  Teachers  College,  the  elementary  school 
is  a  “grass  roots  unity  of  our  education  system,  in 
intimate  contact  with  the  people  of  America.” 

The  elementary  principal  is  in  direct  contact  with 
parents,  and  with  teachers,  children,  and  the  learning 
situation.  He  must  have  competence  both  in  the 
field  of  school  and  parent  relationships  and  in  ele¬ 
mentary  subjects.  His  supervisory  work  takes  him 
into  all  classrooms  from  kindergarten  up.  In  these 
classrooms  he  works  with  teachers  and  children  in  all 
areas  of  learning. 

Routine  school  administration  requires  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  to  handle  pupil  accounting,  text¬ 
book  and  supply  ordering,  and  physical  management 
of  the  building  and  grounds.  In  these  tasks  he  is 
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helped  by  his  subject  matter  supervisors  and  his 
superintendent,  but  the  bulk  of  the  task  falls  on  his 
shoulders. 

The  elementary  principal,  writes  Mr.  Wilkins,  must 
know  and  like  children  of  elementary  school  age. 
“He  must  consider  them  about  the  most  important 
people  in  our  whole  nation.” 

“The  Teachers  College  President  Looks  at  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principalship”  appears  in  April  Bulletin  of  the 
Elementary  Principals'  Association  of  Netv  Jersey. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Clvallenge  of  Working  With  People"  by  Dale  Richard 
Wynn,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  Educational  Trend,  No. 
553.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  Netc 
London,  Conn.  20c.  Minimum  order:  $I  (Based  on  Dr. 
Wynns  Study  Interpersonal  Relations  in  Educational  Leader- 
•ship,  sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educationtd 
Administration,  Middle  Atlantic  Region.) 

A  Popular  Guide  to  Government  PubUcations,  by  W.  Philip 
Leidy.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  296p. 

$3.,  (First  comprehensive  guide  to  this  vast  source  of  low-cost 
reliable  knowledge.  Contains  2,500  titles,  arranged  under  about 
100  subject  headings.  Indexed.) 

The  Work  of  the  Modem  High  School,  by  Leslie  L.  Chisholm. 
Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  542p.  $4.50.  (Develops  un¬ 
derstanding  of  each  part  of  the  work  of  the  modem  secondary 
school.  Includes:  “What  the  School  Ought  to  Teach";  “A 
Modem  Program  of  Education  Comes  to  Life:  Planning  the 
Work  of  the  School";  "The  Role  of  Education  in  Am^can 
Life";  ‘‘A  Program  of  Action  for  Our  Schools.") 


•  Curriculum 

Carrienlam  changes  are  easier  in  the  small 
high  school,  than  in  the  large.  In  the  small,  compact 
community  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else, 
needs  can  be  be  more  easily  recognized,  whether  they 
be  needs  of  youth,  adults,  or  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  This  can  result  in  a  better  school  program. 
In  the  small  community,  the  direct  effect  of  one  out¬ 
standing  teacher  in  bringing  about  fundamental 
change  in  the  curriculum  >^1  not  escape  attention  of 
the  entire  community.  So  writes  Donald  W.  Bruner 
in  May  Educational  Leadership. 

Smaller  schools  have  many  opportunities  to  inte¬ 
grate  work  of  different  grade  levels.  Often  a  common 

{>roblem  requires  a  spread  of  skills  and  abilities  in 
earners  much  better  provided  through  cooperative 
work  of  two  different  grade  levels.  Given  resource¬ 
ful,  enthusiastic  teachers  who  are  willing  to  plan 
with  students,  levels  may  be  as  widely  separated  as 
the  eighth  and  eleventh  grades. 

“Sunville,  New  Hanmshire”  grew  out  of  just  such 
cooperative  work.  When  teacher  James  Morse  of 
Ashland,  New  Hampshire,  decided  to  organize  this 
mythical  community  two  years  ago,  he  took  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  his  eighth  CTaders.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
period,  students  had  set  up  a  nearly  complete  system 
of  government  patterned  after  Ashland’s  town  man¬ 
ager  plan.  Students  left  the  classroom  talking  ex¬ 
citedly  about  their  new  project.  Later,  so  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  plan  was  generated  that  students 
began  meeting  after  school  in  order  to  accomplish 
more. 


Intej^ating  the  work  of  his  eighth  graders  with 
that  of  his  junior  class  in  English  and  with  the  high 
school  economics  class  was  Mr.  Morse’s  idea.  For  any 
student  to  establish  a  business  in  Sunville,  he  had  to 
meet  certain  conditions  just  as  he  would  have  to  do  in 
later  life.  He  was  e.vpected  to  inter\’iew  businessmen 
in  the  community,  and  to  contact  members  of  the 
junior  class  for  occupational  information  through 
“Operation  Futura.” 

Operation  Futura  was  an  agency  for  vocational  in¬ 
formation  developed  by  the  junior  class  in  English. 
They  rented  a  regular  box  at  the  town  post  office, 
negotiated  all  their  business  by  mail.  Students  in 
the  class  wrote  for  free  and  inexpensive  materials  on 
vocational  information,  made  it  available  to  the  rest 
of  the  school.  All  requests  for  information  had  to 
be  sent  in  writing  through  the  town  post  office.  Every 
student  in  Sunville  who  became  employed  or  went 
into  business  had  to  seek  advice  and  information  from 
Operation  Futma. 

Other  means  for  integrating  different  grade  levels 
were  also  used.  Counselors  ^om  the  economics  class 
aided  the  Sunville  Citizens’  Committee  in  investigat¬ 
ing  banking  practices.  A  weekly  radio  show  was 
given  before  a  live  audience  in  another  room  (seventh 
grade),  “broadcast”  to  Sunville. 

The  project  in  Ashland  represents  curriculum 
change  brought  about  mainly  tluough  the  efforts  of 
one  teacher.  'The  program  is  successful  because 
students,  staff  members,  and  people  in  the  community 
cooperated  to  make  it  a  success.  Here,  writes  Mr. 
Bruner,  is  the  kind  of  program  that  the  small  high 
school  can  develop  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth. 

“Curriculum  Change  in  the  Small  High  School” 
appears  in  May  Educational  Leadership. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  April  1953,  entire  issue. 
American  Educational  Research  Assotkation,  NEA,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (“The  Educational  Program: 
Early  and  Middle  Childhood."  Reviews  of  the  literature  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  educational  program  of  early  and  middle  child¬ 
hood.) 

•  Teaehiug  Method*  and  Problem* 

Wken  Johnny  snlks,  dawdles,  daydreams, 

or  disturbs  the  class  instead  of  doing  his  arithmetic, 
he  is  not  just  being  “bad.”  He  is  telling  his  teacher 
in  a  roundabout  way  that  somehow  he  has  learned  to 
associate  something  unpleasant  either  with  arithmetic, 
or  with  some  aspect  of  the  whole  classroom  situation. 
In  psychologist’s  language,  he  has  been  conditioned 
to  make  a  negative  emotional  response  to  the  stimuli 
in  this  situation  which  have  caught  his  attention. 

The  problem  he  is  trying  to  solve  is  not  the  con¬ 
scious  intellectual  one  of  doing  his  arithmetic,  but  the 
emotional,  and  usually  subconscious,  one  of  reducing 
the  negative  emotions— fear,  doubt,  anger,  frustration 
—which  this  situation  arouses  in  him. 

He  can  solve  his  emotional  problem  by  escaping 
from  the  whole  situation  through  daydreaming  or 
playing  hooky;  by  creating  a  different  situation 
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through  his  misbehavior;  by  repressing  or  inhibiting 
his  emotions  if  there  is  sufiBcient  external  force  to 
make  this  preferable  to  accepting  or  expressing  them. 
These  are  not  constructive  solutions. 

Johnny  can  find  constructive  solutions  if  his  teacher 
knows  how  to  help  him.  If  she  can  distract  his  at¬ 
tention  from  whatever  stimuli  have  called  forth  his 
negative  emotions,  and  provide  new  stimuli,  he  may 
have  a  new  problem  that  he  can  solve  by  getting  down 
to  work.  If  she  can  remove  or  change  the  threaten¬ 
ing  situation  to  one  that  offers  rewards,  Johnny  may 
learn  to  seek  those  rewards  through  his  arithmetic. 
But  whatever  the  rewards  are,  they  must  be  rewards 
to  Johnny,  not  the  teacher. 

The  principal  way  the  teacher  can  help  Johnny  is 
to  present  the  intellectual  problems  in  such  a  way 
that  Johnny  receives  them  with  positive  emotions— 
the  expectation  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation 
that  will  threaten  his  ego;  that  here  is  a  task  he  can 
do;  that  doing  it  will  be  rewarding,  especially  in  an 
emotional  sense.  Johnny  will  try  studying  as  a  means 


of  getting  emotional  satisfaction  chiefly  if  he  has  a 
ix)sitive  and  hopeful  attitude  toward  studying.  He 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  study  only  if  study  proves 
to  be  emotionally  rewarding. 

These  ideas  are  implicit  in  the  two-factor  theory 
or  learning  (see  “Conditioning  or  problem-solving,” 
p.  4,  Education  Summary  for  March  5)  set  forth  by 
O.  H.  Mowrer  and  examined  in  “Some  Implications  of 
a  Two-Factor  Theory  of  Learning  for  Teaching,”  by 
W.  Robert  Dixon  (University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Education  Bulletin  for  February,  just  out). 

The  two  factors  are  emotional  conditioning,  and 
trial-and-error  problem  solving.  Says  Dixon: 

“There  is  a  time-ordered  sequence  for  learning  in 
any  school  situation.  If  we  make  certain  that  our 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  positive 
emotional  feelings  toward  our  class,  they  will  then  be 
free  to  concentrate  on  intellectual  and  academic  prob¬ 
lems  .  .  .  When  John  misbehaves  in  arithmetic  class  it 
is  because  he  is  not  working  on  diis  problem  at  all 
but  rather  on  some  other  one,  usually  stemming  from 


HOW  DO  TEACHERS  SPEND  THEIR  SUMMERS? 

Thousands  of  classroom  teachers  returned  a  questionnaire  on  sum¬ 
mer  plans  for  1953  to  our  sister  publication  The  Teachers  Letter. 
Excluding  administrators  and  others  who  have  twelve-month  con¬ 
tracts,  here  are  the  results. 


Teachers  don’t  loaf.  About  98% 
will  study,  travel,  or  get  a  job  this 
summer. 

Said  one  teacher,  “We  can’t  loaf  in 
the  summers.  We  have  to  study  to 
keep  up,  we  have  to  travel  to  renesh 
ourselves  and  broaden  our  experience 
so  we  can  do  a  better  job.  We  have 
to  work  to  make  ends  meet  financial^, 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world 
around  us.  We  have  to  look  after 
our  families  We  have  to  do  all  the 
home  chores,  taking  care  of  houses 
and  clothes,  that  we  have  had  to  put 
off  during  the  school  year.  And  if 
you’ve  ever  taught  classes  of  forty  or 
fifty  pupils  all  day  for  nine  months, 
you’ll  agree  that  we  need  some  rest, 
too.” 

A  full  sixth  of  these  teachers  will 
try  to  fit  in  travel  and  study  and  em¬ 
ployment  —  all  three.  Another  47* 
will  try  to  carry  on  two  of  these  activ¬ 
ities. 

Summer  employment:  59*  will  seek 
it.  A  large  group  (18*)  will  find  it 
in  teaching  summer  classes,  working 
for  their  school  systems  on  teaching 
materials  and  plans,  carins  for  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  or  doing  some¬ 
thing  else  in  education.  Agriculture 
will  occupy  6.4*;  manufacturing,  8.7*; 
clerical  woric,  7.6X;  merchandising 
and  selling,  6.3*;  paid  community 
services,  9.3*;  summer  camps,  5.0*; 
other,  3.1*.  Volunteer  unpaid  com¬ 


munity  services  will  claim  3.6*.  (Said 
one  woman:  “Somebody  has  to  do 
these  things.  I’ll  spend  all  the  time 
I  can  in  church  work,  calling  on  the 
sick  and  aged,  and  visiting  hospitals.” ) 

More  income  is  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  behind  summer  jobs  for  74*  of 
the  men  and  50*  of  tne  women  who 
will  work;  and  another  16*  of  the  men 
and  18*  of  the  women  want  work  that 
combines  income  with  professionally 
useful  experience. 

One  woman  said,  “If  I  don’t  work. 
I’ll  have  to  borrow  money  to  live  by 
the  end  of  August.”  And  a  man  wrote, 
“If  I  can  get  a  job,  maybe  I  can  earn 
enough  to  afford  two  weeks  of  vaca¬ 
tion.’*^ 

A  large  number  of  those  who  will 
not  take  re^lar  simuner  jobs  will 
busy  themselves  with  such  domestic 
chores  as  house  painting,  decorating, 
sewing,  gardening,  canning,  looking 
after  sick  and  aged  relatives  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  relatives.  Most  of  this  work, 
they  say,  is  done  to  save  money. 


Formal  study:  50*  will  undertake 
it.  Just  under  25*  of  all  teachers  re¬ 
porting  will  study  to  meet  certifica¬ 
tion,  degree,  or  other  formal  require¬ 
ments,  and  two  out  of  five  of  these 
will  receive  salary  credit.  About  16* 
will  take  part  in  worieshops. 

A  woman  writes:  “Every  summer 
for  the  last  17  years  I  have  gone  to 


summer  school,  though  I  have  two 
master’s  degrees.  It’s  an  easy  way 
to  get  enough  new  ideas  to  keep  from 
getting  senile.”  And  a  man  said, 
"I  am  borrowing  money  so  I  can  put 
two  full  months  on  my  doctoral  the¬ 
sis.” 


Travel:  68*  will  travel  at  least  part 
of  the  summer,  and  almost  8*  will  go 
outside  the  United  States.  Many  say 
their  trips  are  planned  with  their  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  be  useful  and  to  earn 
salary  credit. 

Of  the  8*  who  will  go  outside  the 
U.  S.,  more  than  one  third  will  work 
part  of  the  summer,  and  nearly  half 
will  also  study.  Women  who  will 
travel  abroad  outnumber  men  more 
than  two  to  one. 

Over  a  third  of  those  who  will 
travel  outside  the  U.  S.  say  they  will 
s^nd  over  $700  —  some  more  than 
double  that.  And  just  a  third  of  them 
say  they  will  spend  from  $500  to  $700 
on  their  trips.  One  man  comments, 
“I  couldn’t  afford  to  study  if  I  weren’t 
still  on  GI  Bill  funds,  nor  to  travel  if 
it  weren’t  for  my  naval  reserve  train¬ 
ing  cruise  of  two  weeks.” 

The  teacher  population  whidi  an¬ 
swered  this  questionnaire  may  not  be 
typical,  for  55*  were  men  and  42* 
women  (3*  did  not  indicate  sex).  And 
the  proportion  of  married  teachers 
seems  high  —  37%  of  the  respondents 
were  married  men  and  15*  married 
women.  The  ratio  of  men  who  re¬ 
plied  hrom  the  North  Central  states 
(61*)  is  interestingly  high,  and  from 
the  South  Atlantic  states,  surprisingly 
low  (36*). 
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the  ‘conditioning’  process.  As  far  as  John  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  more  important  to  solve  his  own  emo¬ 
tional  problem  than  it  is  the  teacher’s  academic  one 
.  .  .  Instead  of  thinking  solely  in  terms  of  how  we  can 
motivate  our  students  .  .  .  we  have  to  conceive  of 
students  as  always  being  motivated.  We  have  to  know 
our  students  so  well  that  we  will  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  sharply  disparaging  this  inner  or  self-motiva¬ 
tion  .  .  .  The  data  to  disprove  the  theory  of  transfer  of 
training  are  all  in  the  field  of  intellectual  learning  .  .  . 
In  terms  of  the  two-factor  theory,  only  transfer  of  the 
‘problem-solving’  type  of  learning  has  been  consider¬ 
ed.  However,  when  wc  examine  ‘conditioning’  as  a 
source  of  transfer  it  is  instantly  recognized  that  there 
are  many  ‘carry  over’  attitudes  which  pervade  all 
teaching  situations  .  .  .  Hence,  we  are  compelled  to 
endeavor  to  develop  positive  attitudes  in  our  own 
students  because  of  the  transfer  poten^ial__o_f  this  kind . 
of  learning.” 

Workbooks  can  kill  initiative  and  detract 
from  the  development  of  sound  laboratorv  work.  In 
an  analysis  of  ten  popular  manuals  in  high  school 
chemistiw,  Frederick  B.  Eiseman,  Jr.,  found  that  eight 
not  only  do  not  encourage  skills,  but  positively  d^is- 
courage  them.  Some  defects: 

(1)  In  almost  every  case,  the  student  is  required 
to  write  only  a  word  or  phrase  here  and  there.  'The 
child  may  not  even  be  able  to  write  an  intelligent 
English  sentence,  yet  will  pass  laboratory  work  with 
flying  colors.  Filling-in  blanks,  besides  being  an  un¬ 
realistic  approach,  in  no  way  prepares  the  student  for 
the  long  and  more  difficult  college  experiment  reports. 

(2)  The  student’s  attention  is  directed  to  observa¬ 
tions  the  author  wants  him  to  make.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  detailed  observations,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a 
real  experiment,  the  student  is  merely  told  to  record 
whether  or  not  a  precipiate  is  formed,  or  whether  a 
gas  is  evolved.  Often  he  is  prevented  from  recording 
other  observations  by  lack  of  space. 

(3)  Most  of  the  directions  listed  either  directly  or 
indirectly  imply  the  answers  to  questions.  It  is  often 
quite  obvious  just  what  word  or  phrase  the  author 
wants  placed  in  the  blank.  For  example: 

“Does  hydrogen  burn? 

What  substance  is  formed  when  hydrogen  burns?” 

(4)  Since  most  laboratory  manual  experiments  are 
designed  to  be  written  on  the  same  sheet  on  which 
directions  are  given,  the  student  is  not  required  to 
sketch  the  equipment  used.  'The  student  misses  the 
desirable  practice  of  fixing  in  mind  the  apparatus  of 
the  experiment. 

Teachers  may  justify  these  cookbook  type  manuals 
because  they  are  time-savers.  Because  of  rigid  limi¬ 
tations  on  form  and  expression,  teachers  can  grade 
the  papers  quickly.  But,  says  Mr.  Eiseman,  the  argu¬ 
ment  resolves  itself  thus:  What  should  be  the  primary 
consideration  in  high  school  science  laboratory  work? 
Should  the  concern  be  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
realistic  and  useful  experience  as  an  adjunct  to  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  work?  Or  should  the  main  concern  be 
the  teacher’s  convenience  and  welfare? 

Mr.  Eiseman’s  article,  “Laboratory  Manuals  and 
Workbooks,”  appears  in  April  Science  Teacher. 


When  music  becomes  a  chore  or  a  bore, 

the  value  of  the  music  program  is  lost.  Neither 
pupils  nor  teachers  enjoy  it.  Children  must  receive 
experiences  in  music  that  give  satisfaction,  not  frus¬ 
tration.  Teachers  must  bear  in  mind  that  music  is  to 
be  enjoyed,  not  necessarily  mastered. 

Music  does  different  things  for  different  people. 
Backward  children  find  that  music  helps  them  lose 
inhibitions,  become  part  of  the  group.  It  releases 
tension,  builds  a  taste  for  good  music  through  group 
participation.  For  students  who  feel  they  accomplish 
little  in  academic  subjects,  music  supplies  a  feeling 
of  achievement. 

The  old  idea  that  the  music  teacher  must  be  a 
highly  skilled  person  is  passing.  Today,  writes  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Davis,  the  whole  philosophy  underlying  the 
music  program  has  changed.  \Iastery  ot  funda¬ 
mentals  and  details  is  not  stressed.  The  trend  calls 
for  more  elementary  teachers  with  broad,  generalized 
backgrounds;  fewer  specialists.  Pupils  respond  better 
to  their  own  teacher  than  to  some  other  person  who 
does  not  and  cannot  know  each  child.  No  amount  of 
training  can  replace  the  results  obtained  where  there 
is  a  mutual  feeling  of  trust  and  respect. 

Most  teachers  can  sing  well  enough  to  lead  singing 
activities.  Since  young  people  are  usually  fond  of 
their  teacher,  they  are  not  critical  of  her  voice  even  if 
it  should  be  jxior.  For  the  “tone  deaf’  teacher,  there 
are  many  music  recordings  to  help  her  cany'  on  a 
basic  music  program. 

“New  Views  on  Teaching  Elementary  School  Music” 
appears  in  May  School  and  Community. 

When  the  class  shares  his  talents,  both  the 
gifted  student  and  his  fellow  pupils  benefit.  From  the 
Renton  (Wash.)  public  schools  come  remits  of  op 
portunities  for  the  gifted  to  use  their  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  and  creative  ideas: 

Teachers  at  the  Henry  Ford  school  have  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  make  scrapbooks  of  their  special  interests.  A 
child  with  exceptional  creative  abilities  in  writing 
collected  her  poems  and  stories  in  an  attractively  cov¬ 
ered  lx>oklet  and  donated  it  to  the  classroom.  A 
fourth  grader  writes  plays  for  one  of  his  classmates 
who  makes  puppets  to  act  them  out.  One  teacher  en¬ 
courages  a  committee  of  gifted  children  to  make  uni¬ 
fied  programs  on  the  tape  recorder,  present  them  to 
their  own  and  other  classrooms. 

At  the  high  school  level,  gifted  students  oi^erate  a 
translation  bureau  for  members  of  the  community. 
Townspeople  bring  private  correspondence  and  other 
papers  for  translation  from  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  and  English. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Illinois  English  Bulletin,  April  1953,  entire  issue.  121  Lincoln 
Hall,  Vrbana,  III.  25c  ("Evaluating  Twelfth-Grade  Themes.” 
Twenty  twelfth-ffrade  themes  reflecting  the  whole  range  of 
writing  abiltu  from  best  to  worst.  Selected  from  among  ap¬ 
proximately  400  themes.  Evaluations  included.) 

The  Study  of  English  in  California  Schools,  by  George  F.  Sen- 
sabaugh  and  others.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  48p. 
$1.  (Brings  together  five  articles  presenting  the  working  phil¬ 
osophy  arid  the  finidngs  of  the  Committee  to  Study  English 
Curricula  in  the  California  Educational  System.) 
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^  •  itudlo-Vistifil 

Kinencope  and  educational  TV:  First  educa¬ 
tional  television  stations  will  probably  be  widely  sep¬ 
arated  from  each  other.  Basic  emphasis  in  the  past 
year  has  been  to  interest  each  state  in  taking  first 
steps  toward  using  television  for  education.  Result 
will  be  one  or  two  stations  in  a  state,  and  this  not  in 
all  states  for  several  years. 

Following  the  lead  of  commercial  stations,  educa¬ 
tional  television  will  need  some  method  to  allow  each 
station  throughout  the  country  to  make  use  of  the 
better  programs  produced  by  other  stations.  Methods 
presentlv  used  by  commercial  television  will  not  be 
practical  for  educational  TV,  points  out  E.  A.  Hunger- 
ford.  consultant  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education¬ 
al  Television.  Network  connections  are  extremeh- 
expensive  and  are  not  economically  justified  when 
stations  are  spaced  far  apart  unless  there  are  lots 
of  interv^ening  stations  which  can  also  be  served.  Film 
production  is  too  costly  for  widespread  use  in  educa¬ 
tional  TV,  at  least  in  the  first  few  years. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  seems  to  be  kinescope 
recordings.  Through  this  means,  television  programs 
are  reduced  to  16mm  or  35mm  motion  pictures  by  the 
simple  method  of  placing  a  motion  picture  camera  in 
front  of  a  bright  television  receiving  tube  and  turning 
out  a  finished  product.  The  method  takes  advantage 
of  all  the  short  cuts  of  television  production,  including 
electronic  switching  and  electronic-optical  eflFects, 
^  and  adds  only  a  small  cost  to  the  over-all  production 
budget. 

While  35mm  film  is  more  expensive,  good  kine 
recordings  can  be  made  on  16mm  film.  It  will  be  up 
to  educational  TV  stations  to  learn  how  to  do  this 
more  effectix’ely.  Kinescope  will  also  provide  one  of 
the  largest  sources  for  new  film  material  to  be  used 
in  audio-visual  libraries  in  schools. 


4-V  programs  in  smaller  schools  too  often 
miss  the  mark.  They  do  not  speed  up,  broaden,  and 
vitalize  education  of  students.  While  most  schools 
with  enrollments  of  from  75  to  200  students  have 
audio-visual  equipment,  many  of  them  do  not  use 
it  effectively.  Movies  are  shown  to  the  whole  school, 
or  not  at  all.  Free  films  are  emphasized,  regardless 
of  content.  One  result:  intelligent  parents  fail  to 
understand  “why  they  want  to  have  movies  in  the 
school.” 


Smaller  schools  need  to  reappraise  their  audio- 
\  isual  programs,  decide  whether  they  are  really  effec¬ 
tive.  David  P.  Barnard,  director  of  audio-visual  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Stout  Institute,  provides  a  check  list  for 
evaluating  these  programs  in  May  Clearing  House. 
Some  points  to  consider:  (1)  Is  tne  school  teaching 
with  films,  or  showing  films?  (2)  Are  teachers  using 
instructional  films,  or  are  they  merely  “bargain  hunt¬ 
ing”  for  free  films?  (3)  Is  there  an  audio-visual  co¬ 
ordinator  with  time  from  his  teaching  duties  to 
perform  the  job  adequately?  Is  the  community 
sold  on  audio-visual  instruction?  (5)  Is  there  a  pro¬ 
jection  club  to  take  care  of  moving  equipment  from 
room  to  room,  and  to  operate  it  for  the  teacher?  (6) 


Is  the  coordinator  helping  supply  source  information 
on  materials  to  other  teachers?  (7)  Is  there  an  evalu¬ 
ation  program  for  selecting  the  best  materials  for  a 
specific  teaching  situation?  (8)  Are  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  utilized  in  tlie  regular  classrooms?  (9)  Arc 
first-year  instructors  given  a  chance  to  show  how 
effectively  they  can  use  audio-visual  materials? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Blue  Book  of  16min  Films.  Educational  Screen,  Inc.,  64  E. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III.  $2.  (Twenty-eighth  annual  edition. 
Lists  nearly  7,500  titles  with  each  film  placed  in  its  twoper 
classification.  Oecr  1.100  netv  films  listed  for  the  first  time.) 


•  Guidance 


When  a  ehiM  feels  ^‘different*’  from  other 
children,  personality  problems  are  liable  to  begin.  The 
“different”  child  seeks  escape  in  many  ways  as  a  de¬ 
fense  and  justification.  Many  brilliant  children  become 
behavior  problems  in  their  attempt  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  less  brilliant  children.  The  child  with 
home  difficulties  often  feels  he  is  a  stranger  and  alone, 
and  resorts  to  various  attention-getting  devices  which 
will  make  him  the  center  of  the  group. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  a  child  should  learn  is  that 
his  hurts  and  desires  are  not  his  alone,  but  part  of  a 
pattern  he  shares  with  other  boys  and  girls.  Isolated 
in  his  own  small  world,  writes  Esther  L.  Mathewson, 
the  child  dev'elops  personality  problems.  “When  a 
child  or  an  adult  convinces  himself  that  he  is  different, 
his  difficulties  often  begin.” 

Miss  Mathewson’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal. 

StadenC-parent-coansolor  conferences  are 

an  important  step  toward  better  education  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  Huntington  Beach  (Calif.)  Union  High  School. 
Between  January  and  April,  each  freshman  student 
has  a  conference  with  his  parents  and  one  of  the  school 
counselors  to  plan  his  next  three  years  of  high  school. 
Result:  students  have  more  sense  of  direction;  c<iun- 
sclors.  teachers,  and  parents  understand  children 
better. 

Parents  are  invited  to  the  conference  by  a  double 
jxistcard  mailed  to  them  two  weeks  before  their  inter¬ 
view.  One  card  carries  the  invitation,  indicates  the 
week  for  making  the  appointment.  The  other,  which 
is  returned  by  the  parents,  indicates  what  day  will 
be  most  convenient  for  parents  to  come. 

Counselors  jirepare  a  folder  on  each  student,  a.s- 
semble  test  scores,  material  forwarded  from  the  child’s 
elementary  school,  a  personal  data  questionnaire  filled 
out  by  the  student  and  an  autobiography  written  by 
the  student  in  his  English  class.  Health  data,  confi¬ 
dential  reports  of  interviews  with  the  student,  and 
other  items  are  included. 

In  the  infonnal  atmosphere  of  the  conference,  the 
material  in  the  student’s  folder  is  carefully  interpreted 
to  him  and  to  his  parents.  Counselors  are  frank  and 
constructive,  try  to  present  the  facts.  After  all  data 
have  been  interpreted,  the  student  and  his  parents 
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decide  whether  he  will  pursue  a  college  preparatory, 
industrial  arts,  homemaking,  commercial,  or  fine  arts 
course. 

Evaluation  cards  filled  out  by  parents  for  the  1951- 
52  series  of  conferences  indicated  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan.  Parents’  comments  were  helpful, 
often  brought  about  improvements  in  the  system. 
Parents  now  seem  more  interested  in  their  children’s 
plans  for  high  school,  visit  the  school  and  telephone 
more  freely  than  before.  A  comment:  “I  wish  we  had 
had  something  like  this  when  I  went  to  school.” 

Details  of  conferences,  by  Wilma  Hughell  and 
Gerald  G.  Lance,  appear  in  May  Personnel  and  Journal. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
National  Service  and  You,  R.  Barker.  Willis  McDonald  and 
Co..  47  West  St.,  N.Y.  6.  32p.  30c.  (Directed  to  the  needs 
of  boys  of  secondary  school  and  college  age.) 

College  Board  Scores:  Their  Use  and  Interpretation,  Henry  S. 
Dyer.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.  75c.  (Designed  to 
overcome  the  overempltasis  and  under-use  of  test  scores  and 
to  help  dispel  “the  mystery  that  surrounds  tests.") 


•  Religion 


Papils  learn  more  than  thev  are  tanght 

under  the  “Kentucky  Movement”  for  emphasizing 
moral  and  spiritual  values.  After  stressing  one  para¬ 
mount  value  throughout  the  year  (respect  for  human 
personality),  teachers  were  surprised  to  find  that 
pupils  had  learned  much  more  about  this  area  than 
nad  been  included  in  the  deliberate  study. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  “Kentucky  Movement” 
is  an  experiment  operating  among  a  number  of  public 


CLOSE  TO  THE 
PEOPLE . . . 

General  public  support  for  education¬ 
al  television  is  ever  increasing.  May¬ 
ors,  parent-teacher  groups,  cnambers 
of  commerce,  newspapers,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  clergymen,  prominent 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  both 
major  political  parties  have  gone  on 
record  endorsing  it.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  pe^le  that  the  airways  be  used 
more  effectively  to  serve  the  cultural 
and  educational  needs  of  the  nation. 
One  of  the  most  heartening  things 
about  this  development  is  its  close¬ 
ness  to  the  people  —  the  community 
interest  being  shown  and  grass  roots 
support  being  received.  —  Arthur  S. 
Adams,  President,  American  Courtcil 
on  Education. 


schools  and  teacher-education  institutions  in  the  state. 
Ellis  Ford  Hartford  describes  progress  being  made 
in  one  of  the  pilot  schools  in  May  Clearing  House. 

In  this  school,  results  of  emphasis  upon  values 
appeared  as  the  first  semester  unfolded.  Since  both 
curricular  and  extracurricular  areas  were  included, 
many  events  which  had  formerly  been  accepted  as 
matters  of  course  became  recognized  as  occasions  for 
emphasizing  moral  and  spiritual  values.  When  the 
All-State  Chorus  met  in  Lexington,  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  Irving  Berlin’s  setting  of  Give  Me  Your  Tired, 
Your  Poor.  Students  reacted  enthusiastically,  returned 
home  to  share  the  music  with  their  schoolmates  and 
to  carry  discussions  of  the  rich  contributions  of 
“Americans  from  many  lands”  to  their  homerooms. 

Behavior  situations  offer  opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ing  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the  pilot  school. 
Faculty  discussion  resulted  in  a  new  approach  which 
emphasized  changing  the  situation  from  a  merely 
disciplinary  matter  to  an  educative  experience.  Be¬ 
havior  episodes  were  analyzed  with  these  procedures: 
(1)  get  report  of  incident,  (2)  list  the  facts,  (3)  state 
the  problem  involved,  (4)  discover  and  identify' 
“values-potential”  in  the  situation,  (5)  determine  steps 
needed  to  realize  best  values,  techniques,  proce¬ 
dures).  As  the  faculty  gained  experience  in  using 
this  method  of  analysis,  they  found  that  it  overlapped 
other  approaches.  Adequate  handling  of  many  be¬ 
havior  problems  involved  other  persons  both  within 
and  outside  the  school,  and  the  faculty  began  working 
as  a  “committee  of  the  whole”  on  the  proWems. 

A  number  of  important  findings  from  this  pilot 
study  are  presented  by  Mr.  Hartford.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  growth  of  the  teaching  personnel  in 
poise,  security,  and  professional  interest,  and  the 
views  of  seniors  showing  that  youth  are  concerned 
about  values  and  that  they,  too,  aow  in  undestand¬ 
ing  and  ability  to  choose  among  ^emative  values. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Are  the  Public  Schools  Irreligious?”  by  Hollis  L.  Caswell. 
Teachers  College  Record,  April  1953.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  45c.  (Defense  of  the  present  stand  taken  by  the  schools.) 


•  Phyticul  Education  and  Health 


New  OHtlook  in  school  health  service  is 

needed.  The  50-year-old  concept  of  school  health 
services  as  cursory  medical  inspection  for  contagious 
disease  control  does  not  measure  up  to  present-day 
school  responsibilities.  Health  service  must  now  find 
broader  expression  in  practice,  be  more  directly  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  school  program  as  a  whole. 

Annual  health  examinations  are  a  minimum  essen¬ 
tial  of  such  a  program.  Such  examinations,  points  out 
Philip  A.  Klieger  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  Service,  U. 
of  New  York,  should  be  an  educational  experience  for 
child  and  parent,  with  the  parent  present  at  the  exam¬ 
ination.  close  teamwork  between  the  physician,  school 
nurse,  and  the  school  staff  will  assure  that  these  exam¬ 
inations  are  of  utmost  value  to  the  child. 
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Effective  follow-through  is  essential  when  defects 
exist.  It  is  here  that  the  school  nurse  performs  prac¬ 
tical  two-way  liaison  service  between  school  and  home. 
Talking  across  the  kitchen  table  with  parents  about 
the  health  problems  of  a  child  and  their  relationships 
to  his  attendance,  adjustment,  and  progress  in  school, 
the  nurse  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  for  home-school 
relationships. 

School  physicians,  hygiene  teachers,  and  nurses 
should  aid  in  sensitizing  the  school  staff  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  implications  of  improved  physical  well-being  for 
school  children.  “Corridor  conferences”  with  class¬ 
room  teachers,  principals,  attendance  workers,  and 
others  will  help  accomplish  this  end.  Concern  for 
upil  health  should  permeate  the  entire  school  setting, 
e  emphasized  as  a  major  issue  for  educational  and 
personal  adjustment. 

Dr.  Klieger’s  article  appears  in  .\pril  Bulletin  to  the 
Schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Preinduction  Health  and  Human  Relations,  ed.  by  Roy  E.  Dick¬ 
erson.  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  1790  Broadway, 
N.Y.  19.  176p.  $1.25.  (Analyzes  problems  confronting  youth 
todau  and  provides  background  for  group  discussions  of  per¬ 
sonality,  emotional  development,  the  importance  of  health  in 
earning  a  living  and  in  serving  one’s  country,  the  role  of  sex 
in  human  life,  the  value  of  vocational  guidance,  and  other 
matters.  Final  chapter  recommends  specific  ways  of  helping 
to  dispel  restlessness  of  hoys  facing  Induction.) 


•  Parent^Teacher 


Parents’  **new”  role  causes  anxiety  over 
problem  of  discipline.  Because  it  has  been  assumed 
that  past  generations  of  parents  “over-suppressed” 
children,  today’s  parents  are  reluctant  to  return  to  dic¬ 
tatorial  ways  of  dealing  with  children.  But,  says  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Stewart,  no  solid  definition  of  the  “new”  role  of 
authority  yet  exists.  Parents  are  bombarded  with 
words  like  “permissiveness,”  “maturity,”  and  “security,” 
conclude  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  “yes”  side  in  matters 
of  discipline. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  discipline  in  most 
homes  is  theoretically  permissive.  Too  often,  however, 
it  is  inconsistent  and  capricious.  Mr.  Stewart  feels 
this  is  a  result  of  parents^  inability  to  sustain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  permissiveness  they  believe  is  required  of  a 
good  parent.  “Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  assume  that 
psychological  workers  insist  that  even  reasonable  an¬ 
ger  and  annoyance  is  forbidden  to  the  parent,  though 
their  daily  experience  tells  them,  as  it  does  even  the 
most  child-oriented  teacher,  that  children  can  be  irri¬ 
tating  and,  to  use  the  word  in  ill-repute,  ‘naughty’.” 
Since  many  parents  feel  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
justifiable  anger  in  the  parent-child  relationship,  they 
sometimes  explode  in  an  irrational  exercise  of  author¬ 
ity  out  of  their  own  frustration.  Guilt  feelings  follow, 
and  the  child  is  over-indulged. 

Best  means  for  avoiding  problems  arising  from  the 
role  of  authority  is  to  establish  a  democratic  system 
within  the  family,  writes  Mr.  Stewart.  Democracy 


e.xcludes  e(iually  exploitation  of  the  child  by  parents 
or  parents  by  cnild,  has  as  its  core  mutual  respect. 

“Problem  of  Authority:  Parents  and  Children”  is  in 
May  California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children's  Books  for  Eighty-Five  Cents  or  Less,  prepared  by 
Elizabeth  H.  Gross.  Bulletin  No.  36.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International,  1200  ISth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5, 
D.  C.  48p.  50c  (Books  that  are  accurate  and  authentic  as  to 
fact;  those  with  verse  and  picture  values  and  make-it  or  things- 
to-do  books.  Grouped  according  to  type.) 


•  Building  and  EquiptmetU _ 

Lanehrooms  need  wise  choice  of  color  if 

appetites  are  to  be  encouraged.  Commercial  restau¬ 
rants  exhibit  a  functional  approach  to  decoration  that 
schools  could  well  adopt,  writes  Faber  Birren,  color 
authority. 

Dirty  tones  of  buff,  sickly  greens,  faded  tans  and 
browns  leave  the  same  impression  as  left-over  foods. 
They  discourage  the  appetite  even  before  the  food  has 
been  selected.  Yellow-green,  olive-green,  gray,  green¬ 
ish  browns,  and,  to  some  extent,  purple,  violet,  and 
lavender  are  distasteful. 

Most  appetizing  of  the  rich  colors  are  red-orange, 
clear  yellow,  and  clear  green;  in  pale  tints  the  best 
colors  are  peach,  pink,  soft  yellow,  and  soft  green. 
While  blue  is  not  itself  an  “appetite”  color,  it  does  en¬ 
hance  the  appealing  qualities  of  food  colors  by  provid¬ 
ing  an  ideal  background  for  them. 

From  extensive  tests  made  in  a  California  factory 
cafeteria,  Mr.  Birren  suggests  two  sets  of  color  speci¬ 
fications  for  school  cafeterias: 

Scheme  A.  The  ceiling  is  white  for  high  light  reflec¬ 
tion.  The  walls  are  in  a  tint  of  peach.  If  a  dado  is 
added,  this  should  be  deeper  coral  (but  not  brown¬ 
ish).  The  walls  back  of  the  food  service  area  may  be 
a  fairly  deep  tone  of  blue  for  contrast.  Counters  on 


CHILD  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CHART 

What  every  classroom  teacher  needs 
to  know  about  characteristics  and 
needs  of  children  from  ages  5  to  16 
has  been  compiled  in  a  large  Child 
Growth  and  Development  Chart.  Ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Chart  is  based  on  find¬ 
ings  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  imder  the  direction  of 
Associate  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Han¬ 
sen.  Order  from  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  50c.  (Minimum  order: 
$1.) 
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which  food  is  placed  should  be  polished  metal  or 
white.  The  floor  may  either  be  natural  wood  or  a 
hard  surface  material  such  as  asphalt  tile  in  a  mar¬ 
bled  pattern  of  gray  and  blue  or  terra  cotta.  Draper¬ 
ies,  if  any,  and  chair  covers  may  be  a  patterned  design 
combining  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  on  a  white  or  na¬ 
tural  background. 

Scheme  B.  The  ceiling  should  be  white  so  that  re¬ 
flected  illumination  will  not  distort  natural  color  of 
foods.  The  walls  should  be  in  a  tint  of  cool  green 
with  the  dado  in  a  richer  shade  of  the  same  hue.  The 
walls  of  the  food  ser\'ice  area  may  be  maroon  or  a 
fairly  rich  terra  cotta.  Counters  should  be  natural 
metal  or  white.  The  floor  may  be  natural  wood  or  a 
marbled  pattern  of  tan  with  green  or  tan  with  terra 
cotta.  Draperies  and  textiles  (if  any)  may  be  same 
as  for  Scheme  A. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  choice  of  artificial  light  sourc¬ 
es.  Daylight  and  incandescent  light  are  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  but  a  daylight  fluorescent  radically  distorts 
food  colors.  Where  fluorescent  light  is  installed,  de¬ 
luxe  white  tubes  should  be  utilized,  preferrably  in 
warm  white. 

Mr.  Birren’s  article  is  in  May  School  Executive. 


•  Adult  Education 


Today’s  immigrants  study  harder,  have  a 
better  basic  education  than  those  of  a  decade  ago. 
While  most  of  the  latter  could  not  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  postwar  immigrants  include  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  displaced  persons  who  have  learned  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  their  own  countries,  generally  have  had  some 
training  in  English. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  better  educated  immigrants, 
Brandegee  Boys’  Trade  School,  Utica,  N.Y.,  now  offers 
an  advanced  course  in  history  and  geography.  Classes 
are  held  three  nights  a  week,  include  students  from  at 
least  a  dozen  European  countries. 


FOR  LIBRARY  OR  PER¬ 
SONAL  REFERENCE  .  .  . 

A  few  bound  volumes  of  Education 
nummary  are  still  available.  Beauti¬ 
fully  bound,  these  copies  eontain  ever>' 
issue  of  your  1952  subscription  ready 
for  instant  reference.  Volumes  come 
with  a  one-line,  gold  leaf  imprint  of 
your  name  or  the  name  of  your  school, 
at  no  extra  cost.  Write  Arthur  C. 
Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave., 
New  London,  Conn.  $10.  (Please 
indicate  how  cover  imprint  should 
read. ) 


/Veto  Claggroom  Material 

Up-to-Date  English  Classes  .  .  .  should  And 
help  in  Knowing  Your  Newspaper,  by  Geraldine 
Saltzberg.  Suggests  activities  for  guiding  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  newspapers  critically  .  .  .  helps  in 
evaluating  the  modem  newspaper  as  an  important 
force  in  American  Lfe  today.  Contains  a  wide 
variety  of  classroom  activities  for  individuals  and 
groups.  Introduction  by  Benjamin  Fine  of  the 
New  York  Times.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on- 
lludson,  N.Y.  102p.  96c. 

For  R.AINY  Days  .  .  .  Games  for  Children,  by  Mar¬ 
guerite  Kohl  and  Frederica  Young,  will  answer  the 
what-shall-I-do-now  question.  Contaias  more  than 
250  tested  games  for  children  4  to  6  ...  7  to  9 
...  10  to  12.  Easy-to-follow  directions  .  .  .  imiciue, 
handy  charts  for  choosing  the  right  game.  Au¬ 
thors  give  playing  time  .  .  .  advise  whatever  ad- 
\’ance  preparation  or  simple  equipment  is  needed. 
A.  A.  Wyn,  23  W.  47th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  184p.  $2.50. 

History  Lives  and  Breathes  ...  in  The  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Heritage,  ed.  by  Dumas  Malone.  Book  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  radio  programs  heard  on  the  air 
last  fall  .  .  .  now  in  book  form.  The  reader  meets 
Thomas  Jefferson  .  .  .  John  Adams  .  .  .  James 
Madison  .  .  .  and  other  men  who  fathered  a  new 
nation,  wrote  their  ideals  into  law.  Handsome 
photographs.  The  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St., 
Boston  8,  Mass.  167p.  $3.50. 

Old-Fashioned  VraTUEs  .  .  .  characterize  Little 
Rhody,  by  Neta  Lohnes  Frazier.  Children  8  to  12 
will  enjoy  this  thoroughly  American  picture  of 
home  life  near  the  turn  of  the  century  .  .  .  will 
like  its  humor  and  lovable  characters.  Lessons  in 
self-reliance  .  .  .  shared  responsibilities  .  .  .  obe¬ 
dience  to  parents.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  55 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  1.52p.  $2.75. 

Question  ok  Race  .  .  .  and  the  various  fallacies  of 
race  ...  is  raised  in  Race  and  Society,  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Little.  Booklet  considers  the  South  African 
case  .  .  .  the  Brazilian  and  Hawaiian  case  .  .  .  the 
British  case.  Author  is  with  the  department  of 
social  anthropology,  U.  of  Edinburgh.  Columbia 
U.  Press,  29W  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  59p.  ^c. 

Behind  the  Sce.nes  in  TV  .  .  .  with  The  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop,  by  Howard  Tooley.  Inside  in- 
fomiation  on  this  important  new  medium  by  an 
expert.  Aspiring  players  will  welcome  directions 
for  acting  .  .  .  many  photographs  from  actual  tele¬ 
vision  productions.  Sample  scripts  included. 
Northwestern  Press,  315  5th  Ave.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  15,  Minn.  108p.  $2.75. 

Members  of  4-H  Clubs  Will  E.njoy  .  .  .  Cow¬ 
boy  Charley,  4-11  Champ,  by  Charles  M.  Martin. 
Lively  story  of  4-H  clubs  in  action.  A  tale  of 
young  people  growing  up  on  a  real  working  ranch 
and  of  their  special  projects  for  the  year.  Fla¬ 
vored  with  ranch  vernacular.  Illustrated.  Viking 
Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  220p.  $2.50. 

All  About  Money  .  .  .  and  how  to  make  it  mean 
something  to  boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  Make 
Your  Pennies  Count,  by  Mildred  Hark  and  Noel 
McQueen.  Some  chapters:  “Spendthrift  Versus 
Penny  Pincher,"  “What  Is  Money  For,”  “Money 
Is  Important,  But—.”  Science  Research  Associates, 
57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  40p.  40c. 
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